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WERE HALF THE POWER. 
WERE half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts ; 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain ! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “ Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


ROBERT BARCLAY: 


Ar a late conference, a Friend, in giving a resumé 
of the views of Friends, took in part as the basis of 
his remarks, Robert Barclay’s “Apology.” I had 
previously decided to offer to you a few selections 
from this ancient work, and I will therefore carry 
out my, intention, first however giving a short sketch 
of Robert Barclay. 

His father, David Barclay, the subject of one of 
Whittier’s most spirited ballads, “ Barclay of Ury,” 
was one of the earliest converts to the doctrine of 
Friends in Scotland. He had fought as a distin- 
guished soldier under Gustavus Adolphus in Ger- 
many. Asa Friend “ he became the object of perse- 
cution and abuse at the hands of the magistrates and 
the populace. None bore the indignities of the mob 
with greater patience and nobleness of soul than this 
once proud gentleman and soldier. One of David 
Barclay’s friends, on an occasion of uncommon rude- 
ness, lamented that he should be treated so harshly 
in his old age who had been so honored before. ‘I 
find more satisfaction,’ said Barclay,‘as well as 
honor, in being thus insulted for my religious princi- 
ples, than when a few years ago, it was usual for the 
magistrates, as I passed the city of Aberdeen, to meet 
me on the road and conduct me to public entertain- 
ments in their hall, and then escort me out again, to 
gain my favor.’” David Barclay’s wife was de- 
scended from a prominent Scotch family. Their old- 
est son, Robert Barclay, the author of the “Apology,” 
was born in Elginshire, in the north of Scotland, in 
1648. He was educated at the Scots’ College in Paris, 
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of which his uncle was principal, and there learned 
to speak and write Latin with facility and correct- 
ness. He afterwards studied Greek and Hebrew. 
His fine natural talent was thus well trained and dis- 
ciplined by education to prepare the work upon 
which his reputation rests, and of which Dr. Thomas, 
in his Biographical Dictionary, says, “ It is character- 
ized by great logical acumen and has been highly 
commended by eminent critics of different denomi- 
nations.” Robert’s uncle offered large inducements 
for him to remain in France, but his father, knowing 
his inclination to the Roman Catholic Church, re- 
quired him to return home. After thoughtful con- 
sideration and study, he united himself to the Soci- 
ety of Friends at the early age of nineteen, and soon 
became a minister and one of the ablest exponents 
of the views of the Society. He accompanied George 
Fox and William Penn in a religious visit to Ger- 
many in 1677. Charles the Second in 1679 gave him a 
charter for making his estate at Ury into a free bar- 
ony with civil and criminal jurisdiction. He was ap- 
pointed governor of the province of East Jersey, but 
he never came to America, sending a deputy in his 
place. He died in 1690, at the early age of forty-one, 
from fever contracted while on a religious mission in 
some parts of Scotland. 

The extracts I shall read are taken from an edi- 
tion of the “ Apology” published 1705. It belonged 
to a valued member of our Society, who during his 
life was a frequent reader of it and was in the habit 
of marking such passage as most engaged his at- 
tention. 

In regard to the revelations of the Divine Spirit, 
Barclay says: “ Having proposed to myself, in these 
propositions, to affirm those things which relate to 
the true and effectual knowledge which brings Life 
Eternal with it, therefore I have affirmed,and that 
truly, that this knowledge is no otherways attained, 
and that none have any true ground to believe they 
have attained it, who have it not by this relation of 
God’s spirit.” 

“There is a knowledge of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus, as it is in a Christ-like nature ; as it is in that 
sweet, mild, humble, and loving spirit of Jesus, 
which spreads itself like a morning star upon the 
spirits of good men, full of light and life. It profits 
little to know Christ himself after the flesh ; but he 
gives his spirit to good men, that searcheth the deep 
things of God.” “ Where the true inward knowledge 
of God is through the revelation of his spirit, there 
is all ; neither is there an absolute necessity of any 
other. But where the best, highest, and most pro- 
found knowledge is without this there is nothing as 
to the obtaining of the great end of salvation.” 
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“ By the Spirit, God always revealed himself to 

his children. For making appear the truth of this 
assertion, it will be but needful to consider God’s man- 
ifesting himself towards and in relation to his crea- 
tures, from the beginning, which resolves itself al- 
ways herein. The first step of all is ascribed here- 
unto by Moses: ‘ And the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.’ I think it will not be denied 
that God’s converse with men all along from Adam 
to Moses, was by the immediate manifestation of his 
spirit. And, afterwards, through the whole tract of 
the law, he spake to his children no otherways; 
which, as it naturally followeth from the principles 
above proved, so it cannot be denied by such as ac- 
knowledge the Scriptures of Truth, to have been 
written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; for 
these writings from Moses to Malachi do declare that 
during all that time God revealed himself to his 
children by his spirit. But if any will object, that 
after the dispensation of the law, God’s method of 
speaking was altered, I answer, that God spake al- 
ways immediately to the Jews, in that he spake al- 
ways immediately to the high-priest from betwixt 
the Cherubim ; who, when he entered into the Holy 
of Holies, returning did relate to the whole people the 
voice and will of God, there immediately revealed. 
So that this immediate speaking never ceased in any 
age.” 
“We then trust to and confide in this spirit, be- 
cause we know and certainly believe that it can only 
lead us arightand never mislead us; and from this 
certain confidence it is that we affirm, that no Revel- 
ation coming from it can ever contradict the Scrip- 
ture testimony nor right reason.” “ This inward, im- 
mediate, objective revelation which we have pleaded 
for all along, is the only sure, certain, and unmovable 
foundation of all Christian faith.” 

Of the Scriptures, Robert Barclay says: “ In that 
which we affirm of them, it doth appear at what a 
high rate we value them, accounting them (without all 
deceit and equivocation) the most excellent writings 
in the world; to which not only no other writings 
are to be preferred, but even in divers respects not 
to be compared to them. For as we freely acknowl- 
edge that their authority doth not depend upon the 
approbation of canons of any church or assembly, so 
neither can we subject them to the fallen, corrupt, 
and defiled reason of man. And, therein, as we do 
freely agree with Protestants against the errors of 
Romanists, so on the other hand we cannot go the 
length of such Protestants as make their authority 
to depend upon any virtue or power that isin the 
writings themselves, but we desire to ascribe all to 
that spirit from which they proceed. We confess 
there wants nota majesty in the style, a coherence 
in the parts, a good scope in the whole; but seeing 
these things are not discerned by the natural but by 
the spiritual man, it is the spirit of God which must 
give us that belief of the Scriptures which may sat- 
isfy our consciences.” 

“Though we do acknowledge the Scriptures to be 
a very heavenly and divine writing, the use of them 
to be very comfortable and necessary to the Church 
of Christ, yet we may not call them the, 


principal fountain of all truth and knowl edge, nor 
yet the first adequate rule of faith and manners, be- 
cause the principal fountain of truth must be the 
Truth itself.” “The writings and sayings of all men 
we must bring to the Word of God; I mean the 
eternal Word ; and if they agree hereunto, we stand 
there; for this word always proceedeth, and doth 
eternally proceed from God, in and by which the 
unsearchable wisdom of God, and unsearchable 
counsel and will conceived in the heart of God is 
revealed unto us.” 

This is said of conscience : “ We look upon reason 
as fit to order and rule man in things natural. For 
as God gave two great lights to rule the outward 
world, the sun and moon; the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the night, so hath 
he given man the light of his Son, a spiritual Divine 
light, to rule him in things spiritual ; and the light of 
reason to rule him in things natural. And even as 
the moon borrows her light from the sun, so ought 
men (if they would be rightly and comfortably or- 
dered in natural things) to have their reason enlight- 
ened by this Divine and pure light. Which enlight- 
ened reason, in those that obey and follow the true 
light, we confess may be useful to man, even in spir- 
itual things, as it is still subservient and subject to 
the other; even as the animal life in man, regulated 
and ordered by his reason, helps him in going about 
things that are rational. We do further rightly dis- 
tinguish this from man’s natural conscience; for con- 
science being that in man which ariseth from the 
natural faculties of man’s soul may be defiled and 
corrupted, but this light can never be defiled nor cor- 
rupted; neither did it ever consent to evil or wicked- 
ness in any, for it is said expressly that it makes all 
things manifest that are reprovable, and so is a faith- 
ful witness for God against every unrighteousness in 
man. Now conscience, to define it truly, comes from 
the Latin conscire, and is that knowledge which aris- 
eth in man’s heart, from what agreeth, contradicteth, 
or is contrary to anything believed by him, whereby 
he becometh conscious to himself, that he transgress- 
eth by doing that which he is persuaded he ought 
not todo. Sothat the mind being once blinded, or 
defiled with a wrong belief, there ariseth a conscience 
from that belief which troubles him when he goes 
against it. If a Papist eat flesh in Lent, or 
be not diligent enough in the adoration of saints and 
images, or if he should condemn images, his con- 
science would smite him for it; because his judgment 
is already blinded by a false belief concerning these 
things. Whereas the light of Christ never consented 
to any of these abominations. Thus then, man’s nat- 
ural conscience is sufficiently distinguished from it; 
for conscience followeth the judgment, doth not in- 
form it; but this light as it is received removes the 
blindness of the judgment, opens the understanding, 
and rectifies both the judgment and conscience. So 
we confess also that conscience is an excellent thing 
where it is rightly informed and enlightened. Where- 
fore some of us have fitly compared it to a lantern, 
and the light of Christ to a candle. A lantern is use- 
ful when a clear candle burns and shines in it; but 
otherwise of no use. To the light of Christ then, in 











the conscience, and not to man’s natural conscience, it 
is that we continually commend men.” 








From the British Friend, (Glasgow), Second Month. 


THE PEACE QUESTION FROM AN ENGLISH 
STANDPOINT. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


“Tne practical nature of the efforts made of late 
years by the Peace party has, I am bound to admit, 
been most encouraging. The long list of arbitrations 
successfully and honorably carried through during 
the present century, (of which by far the larger num- 
ber have been since 1850), appeals definitely to this 
national characteristic. The persistent efforts of the 
Peace Society, during the Alabama dispute, to induce 
the Governments to refer the whole matter to impar- 
tial judges, and to abide by their decision, were 
strongly in the same direction. Few people realize 
how much that Geneva settlement—may I not call it 
that splendid victory in the interests of Justice and 
settled Peace ?—was due to the persevering efforts of 
our Peace Society. Ithink it would not be too much 
to say that there might in all probability have been 
an Anglo-American war but for its untiring labors! 
To have done something towards warding off such an 
awful catastrophe as a war between England and her 
oldest daughter, is an honor on the practical side that 
has to be scored to the credit of the Peace Society, 
and which ought to be more generally known. 

“But, as we all recognize, this national passion 
for the practical is also a decided characteristic of the 
Society of Friends. We may see this in our pursuits, 
in our manner of living, in our education, in our 
church discipline, and I was going to add—in our 
preaching; but on second thoughts I fear I must ad- 
mit that our preaching is becoming more dogmatic 
and doctrinal and less practical than was once the 
case. Nevertheless we are still an eminently practi- 
cal people. We like realities rather than schemes 
and theories and dreams. Is it due to this and to 
the idea that the Peace movement is somewhat vis- 
ionary, that we find a strange indifference on the sub- 
ject on the part of many Friends, who are interested 
and active in other work promoted by the body? 
Here is another of the obstacles with which the 
friends of Peace have to contend, and it is a most se- 
rious one, seeing that the strain and burden of this 
movement at present fall of necessity very largely 
upon the Society of Friends. If they fail us, or be- 
come inactive, the progress of this great effort will 
inevitably be delayed many long years. We Friends 
have here a great trust committed to us by the Great 
Head of the Church, and it will be a vast misfortune 
for the world if we become faithless or lose heart 
about our appointed work. I wonder if our members 
generally are aware that the Peace Society is at the 
present time seriously crippled in its resources, and 
is compelled to restrict its operations, because it is 
not supported by its avowed friends with the same 
spirit that was once the case? The attitude of many 
on this subject is perhaps fairly described by Cowper, 
where he says— 

“*The sound of War 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me: 
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Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 

And avarice, that make man a wolf to man: 

Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats, 

By which he speaks the language of his heart, 

And sigh, but never tremble at the sound.’ 
Now, we contend that, knowing what they do, our 
Friends ought ‘to be alarmed,’ ought ‘ to tremble at 
the sound’ of the military doings and preparations 
everywhere apparent. No greater peril to true civil- 
ization and Christianity is to be seen anywhere. And 
yet many good people—many Friends—who are both 
grieved and alarmed at the heathenism and intem- 
perance at home and abroad, appear to regard the 
War system with wonderful equanimity, and are do- 
ing little or nothing to counteract it. Ob, that some 
one would blow the trumpet in Zion, and sound an 
alarm in God’s holy mountain, that His people might 
be roused to their duty ; and the Lord’s will be effec- 
tually done by the hastening, through faithful ser- 
vice, of the promised reign of Peace and Good-will 
on the Earth! 

“ Another very obvious impediment to progress in 
the Peace Cause, is the singular fact that while most 
people regard War as an evil, the majority seem prac- 
tically to have come to the conclusion that it is an in- 
curable evil; and that it can no more be dealt with 
or got rid of than earthquakes or atmospheric storms 
can be prevented. Hence the question is too often 
pushed aside and not thought about; or the horror 
of the thing is concealed under the consideration of 
the noble qualities of courage and self-sacrifice often 
seen in connection with War. We can only deal 
with this obstacle by diffusing the light granted to us. 
We are surely bound by duty and by the urgency of 
the question, to use active and persevering efforts to 
arrest public attention, and to induce thought and 
inquiry into the terrible facts on the one side, and 
true and practical remedy on the other. 

“ We have referred, in our previous conversation 
on this subject, to the hindrance that arises from the 
notion that has long possessed a considerable class of 
Christians, that wars will and must prevail, and even 
increase, until all men are converted, or until the 
Millennium. I confess I have little patience with 
this notion. It seems to me neither logical nor 
Christian. In the first place it ignores the fact that 
Common Sense is against War; and that human ar- 
rangements have put down war in certain notable in- 
stances ; as, for instance, between England and Scot- 
land. But, above all, it seems blind to the mighty 
truth that the Gospel is now and for all time a re- 
deeming, rescuing Power, not for individuals only, 
but for nations; and that this Power is brought to 
bear on communities by the faithful and consistent 
efforts of Christ’s followers in each generation. Here 
again we must seek to stir and awaken the pure and 
honest though unenlightened mind. 

“ As to the great difficulty in the way of a full ac- 
ceptance of the Peace principle, which is felt by 
many, in the apparent sanction given to War under 
the old Dispensation, it will not be necessary to add 
much to what was said in our last discussion. The 
usual explanation that what God commands is, there- 
fore, right, is by no means satisfactory. It obviously 
begs the question at issue. It might easily be met 
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by some such rejoinderas this: ‘ Would God be likely 
to command anything that is in itself wrong, and 
which cannot be done by human beings without 
strengthening in them feelings of hatred, cruelty, and 
revenge?’ It is, perbaps, enough to say, that neither 
the one nor the other assertion really relieves the 
perplexity. I think the difficulty is more safely met 
by remembering that Spiritual Light, the light by 
which we know something of the Infinite Goodness 
and His purpose, has dawned gradually on the world 
as men were able to bear it. The Light shined in the 
darkness, and even good men imperfectly compre- 
hended it. If this be so, it is not that God has 
changed, or that His code of morality for man has 
been, in any sense, contradictory. It has rather been 
that the full sunlight did not come at once, but was 
heralded by the dim dawn; and that the light grew 
brighter and brighter, as the ages rolled on, until that 
perfect day when God, our Father, in all His good- 
ness and love, was revealed to man in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

“T once met with a quotation from a Christian 
writer on this subject, in which he suggests that 
where Moses, or any other Old Testament saint, 
would say,‘ The Lord said to me do this,’ a Christian 
man now would say, with equal reverence and faith, 
and speaking of the same Divine Call, ‘J fee! it my 
duty to do this.’ 

“There is, perhaps,a thought in this direction 
that may be used devoutly and cautiously to help us 
in this difficult question. 

“Here is another thougnt. Perhaps we do not 
sufficiently recognize how much and how often Di- 
vine Light is conditioned—sometimes even distorted, 
—by the medium through which it reaches us. In 
the most devout minds there are, and have been, and 
perhaps we may say there must be, to some extent, 
human limitations, prejudices, and the bias of the 
age; and the thought of this led the Apostle to say, 
* Now we see through a glass darkly.” This was true of 
apostles and prophets, and it is true of the Lord’s ser- 
vants now. 

“ Again, do we sufficiently recognize how often 
the Lord stirs up His servants and gives them a defi- 
nite call to a specific work, and then commits to them 
the responsibility and trust of carrying out their ap- 
pointed service to the best of their judgment and human 
powers? Parents often do so, as we know, with their 
intelligent and conscientious young people ; and we 
are encouraged to think of God, our Father, and His 
dealings with us, by our own parental experience. 
If this be so, may it not farnish us with aclue to the 
meaning of that striking expression used by our 
Lord, * Moses, for the hardness of your hearts, gave 
you that precept?’ The bearing of this on our subject 
is, I think, so obvious, that it need not be pursued 
further. 

“Tn conclusion, it will content many of us, who do 
not expect to explain or to understand all the appar- 
ent discrepancies to be found in the Bible, that the 
teaching of the New Testament on this great question 
is clear and plain. We are not the disciples of Moses, 
but of the Lord Jesus Christ, who came to fulfill 
the law, that is, to fill it full,—to widen its spirit,—to 








fill up its omissions,—to remove its rough scaffolding 
of outward observances,—and to make more clear 
that, so far as it was of Divine Authorship, it was 
based on eternal principles, the love of God, and the 
love of man.” 

“Well, my friend,” said Weston, after two or three 
minutes’ breathing time, “ we are greatly indebted to 
you for your suggestive paper. It is full of thought, 
and presents many points to be weighed and ex- 
amined and reconsidered. We must now do you the 
justice of giving the whole subject our best attention, 


and then, I dare say, we shall have a useful dis- 
cussion.” C110. 


A LETTER OF GEORGE F. WHITE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue subjoined extract from a letter written by George 
F. White, of New York City, to an intimate friend, is 
offered for publication, in the feeling that perhaps it 
may convey instruction and encouragement to some 
mind similarly exercised as the one to whom it was 
addressed,—one who yet may be naturally diffident 
and distrustful of having the ability to discriminate 
rightly between a positive call to duty and the dan- 
ger of misapprehending that call. H. 


Esteemed Friend ; Thy letter has given rise to pain- 
fal recollections with me of close trials, and has ex- 
cited feelings of sympathy with thee of more than 
ordinary strength. In taking my pen I desire, (if I 
must err), to write too little rather than too much, but 
I have had to say publicly for the encouragement of 
some who I believe bad fallen into the error which 
thou hast confessed, (be not alarmed), that which I 
think it right to say to thee new: “ Go forward ; if 
thy heart be sincere towards God, thou canst not err.” In 
other words thou canst not with a sincere heart com- 
mit an error which shall bring condemnation upon 
thee ; for if thou err, thou shalt hear a voice breathed 
in accents of love, saying, “ This is the way,” and the 
path shall become plain before thee. Thou shalt 
cover thy face with thy hands, and sink as in the 
dust, overcome with the evidence furnished of the 
matchless loving kindness of Him whose mercy en- 
dures forever ; and then seeing who “ is the man unto 
whom God will not impute sin,” thou wilt not refrain 
if alone, scarcely refrain if not alone, from breaking 
forth in a song of praise to him who liveth forever 
and ever, and who is forever and ever worthy. 

With what earnest and protracted prayers have I 
petitioned for more light,—for additional evidence,— 
for power,—until the language to me was, “Go to 
work, thou hast power to do all that is required of 
thee ;” when, trembling with weakness, I went for- 
ward and found that which was necessary was ad- 
ministered to me in the needed time. If we believe 
God to be true we must walk by faith, believing that 
his arm, though unseen and unfelt, is near, and that 
it will be made bare when his glory and our safety 
reguires its exposure. 

Thou sayest: “I have almost wished the thunder 
to wax louder and louder so that there would be no 
withstanding it,’ and again: “ You that have more 
experience no donbt have greater evidences of Di- 
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vine requirings than I.” Now, the error to which I 
alluded is expressed in this last quotation. We are 
told that in the work of conversion, “ where sin does 
most abound there does Grace much more abound,” 
and according to the Scriptures (see the case of 
Moses and the waters of Meribah at Kadish), and 
analogy, such as are weakest in the faith require and 
consequently receive the strongest evidence. 

The wisdom of man is, without doubt, foolishness 
with God; and the wisdom of God, as revealed in 
the necessary trial of man’s faith, is foolishness with 
man. Thou wilt find thy faith to increase in exact 
proportion to thy obedience to divine requisitions ; 
in the path of obedience alone can knowledge of 
spiritual things be acquired. And as this knowledge 
increases will humility increase—for with each com- 
pliance with a Divine requisition is the all-important 
truth revealed that all power is of God, and consequently 
that of ourselves we can do nothing. When this truth 
has been so often confirmed that we lose all confi- 
dence in the flesh, we become first, quiet, then watch- 
ful; after this our natural senses, especially the eye 
and the ear, seldom transmit anything to the soul 
which will induce us to engage in a work of right- 
eousness. 

The attention is withdrawn from evidences fur- 
nished by the outward senses, and the powers of the 
spiritual senses increase. Thus we become more 
watchful and attentive to what passes within us; 
the intimations of duty come with less force, but 
through devotion and watchfulness are more dis- 
tinct. I expected to write but a page. . . 
May the blessing of uur Heavenly Father attend thee. 
Adieu. 

Thy assured friend, 
GrorceE F, Waire. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir may be known to most Friends that John J. Cor- 
nell attended the late Westbury Quarterly Meeting, 
held in New York, First month 25, but the character 
of his concern and labors amongst us may not be so 
well known. His minute read: “ Will attend and 
appoint some meetings within its limits,” but his con- 
cern as expressed in the quarterly meeting was to 
appoint a series of parlor meetings in New York and 
Brooklyn. There wasa full expression of unity with 
his prospects, and arrangements were made for him 
to begin the series in Brooklyn, First month 27. It 
is of this latter service that I desire to speak more in 
detail than of his service in the meeting. I think 
we may feel that in all our meetings his communi- 
cations were clothed with a deep religious feeling 
and set forth the views of Friends in a very forcible 
manner. A Friend of over seventy years remarked 
he had never heard the truth as held by Friends so 
clearly presented. 

The first parlor meeting held in New York was at 
the residence of Wm. M. Jackson, on West 18th street, 
on Second-day evening, Second month 3, and was 
attended by about seventy people, mostly in tne 
younger walks of life. After a season of quiet wait- 


ing J. J. C. explained why he had felt a wish to hald 
these parlor meetings. “ There was in the minds of 
Friends a feeling of sanctity about a meeting-house 
which was an obstruction to the freedom he desired. 
He wished not so much to speak to us as with us.” 
He took up the subject of Divine Revelation, holding 
it to be the foundation of all our religious fabric. 
Speaking for myself, it seemed that every subject he 
treated upon was made so plain and practical that al 

could understand. 

After following out this idea of the revealing o 
the Father’s will and its influences upon human life, 
up to the subject of the ministry, several questions 
were asked, to which suitable answers were made. 
Among them one was, “ What was to be our con- 
dition in the future?” His answer must have been 
impressive to all: we did not and could not know, 
but as we did not know to-day what would come to 
us to-morrow, and when we were in our best spiritual 
condition we were enabled to trust our Father’s care 
in relation to things to come; so he felt to trust his 
Heavenly Father for his future condition, believing 
that whatever that condition might be it would be 
the best that could come to him. 

The following evening, the 4th inst.,a meeting 
was held at the residence of John T. Willets. Not 
being present I can only say as I was told that the 
subjects treated upon were Dress and Address, and 
kindred subjects; also that it was a satisfactory op- 
portunity. 

On Fourth-day, the 5th, meeting was held at the 
residence of Robert Haydock, nearly one hundred 
people being present. The subject presented for con- 
sideration for this evening was Trinity and Atone- 
ment, the two subjects at once the most delicate and 
difficult to discuss in a wanner to be understood, and 
at the same time not give offense to some minds. 
John J. Cornell was favored to present them in a 
most satisfactory manner. He believed ina Trinity 
but a Trinity of attributes, not of persons. Snitable 
answers were made to several questions. Near the 
close of the meeting he was led to speak to an indi- 
vidual who he felt was in a tried condition, one who 
was in doubt and fear. He was also led to supplicate 
for the same. He received a touching letter a day or 
two after, from some one who acknowledged his 
words applicable to their condition. 

On Fifth-day evening, the meeting was held at 
the home of John W. Onderdonk, Jr., the subject 
being Free and Hired Ministry. As with the previ- 
ous subjects he was very clear in his presentation, 
explaining his views and thoughts by relating his 
own experience in that which he felt to be his call to 
the service. A young Friend present had been desir- 
ous that he should discuss this, and was suspicious 
that the writer had given him an intimation, but no 
one had spoken to him upon the matter. 

Seventh-day evening. This meeting was held at 
the residence of Jos.T. McDowell. The topics treated 
upon were Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. His ex- 
planation of both was in great clearness, using words 
that any could understand. Some one queried was it 
not needful that some symbols should be retained 
for the help of those minds who had not attained a 
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high spiritua] understanding. It was explained that 
even for this condition they might stand in the way 
of the higher development. 

On First-day morning, the 9th inst., accompanied 
by the writer, J. J. C. attended the meeting at Flush- 
ing, L. I., in the old meeting-house which bears upon 
its shingled side the date 1695. The meeting is 
usually small, but previous notice having been given 
about sixty men, women, and children gathered, who 
were much interested as was evinced by their close 
attention to a very practical discourse. I must speak 
of the interesting First-day school. Perhaps the 
reason of its interest is because the workers them- 
selves are so much interested. It was pleasing to see 
the children cling to our friend Eliza H. Bell. After 
dining with A. and M. Bell we made our way to 
Mary W. Wright’s, in Brooklyn, where a meeting had 
beenappointed. It was large. After a solemn quiet 
J. J. C. gave living practical testimony on the words, 
“what shall we do to besaved?” It was made so 
clear that to be saved was to be saved from the com- 
mission of sin in this life, which could only be done 
by ceasing to do the wrong and do the right. Res- 
toration and forgiveness of committed sins come as a 
free gift of a loving Father who restores us to his 
favor. 

On Second-day evening, the 10th, a parlor meeting 
was held at the residence of Mary Underhill, in 
which “ the reason Friends have for discarding music 
in their worship and the manner of conducting our 
business meetings,” were explained. This closed his 
services with us at this time. In conclusion I would 
say I have not aimed to repeat what was said, but to 
give the subjects treated upon as near as I could re- 
member them, and to indicate somewhat the line of 
thought. 1 hope by thus calling attention to this 
service which I feel has been very useful, others may 
feel qualified and drawn to a like labor. 


J.C. 
New York City. 


THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO SUFFRAGE. 
[From the Address of William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
at the Woman Suffrage Convention, Washington. D. C., 
Second month 18.] 

Anp yet these things that seem so plain and self-evi- 
dent when we look at them from a distance, are 
vague and misty when they stand at our own doors. 
Parentalism in government, which seeks to do good 
to the people against their will, is bad enough in the 
Czar of Russia and in old King George, but it is quite 
right and just when it affects only our wives, sisters, 
and daughters. They have everything they need, 
why ask the ballot? Ah, my friends, so long as they 
have not the right to determine the thing they need, 
so long as the ultimate sovereignty remains with us 
to say what is good and what is bad for them, they 
are deprived of that which we ourselves esteem the 
most precious of all rights. I suppose there never 
was atime when men did not believe that women 
had everything they ought to want; that they had 
as much as was good for them. The woman must 
obey in consideration of the kind protection which 
her lord vouchsafes to her. The wife’s property 
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ought to belong to the husband, because upon him 
the law casts the burden of sustaining the family. 
There must be a ruler, and the husband ought to be 
that one. But that is the same principle which, dur- 
ing centuries and thousands of years, maintained 
the divine right of kings. When we apply it to our 
system of suffrage the number of sovereigns is in- 
creased, that is all. It is the divine right of man to 
legislate for himself and women too. It is only a 
difference in the number of autocrats, and the man- 
ner in which their decrees are promulgated. 

We objected to buman slavery, not merely on ac- 
count of the individual instances of hardship and 
outrage which it entailed, but because we believed 
that however kind the master, it was wrong in prin- 
ciple that the destinies of one man should be con- 
fided to the keeping of another. But, put this pro- 
position in another shape, it is equally unjust that 
the destinies of one race should be placed under the 
control of alien blood ; and, in still another shape, it 
is equally unjust that the rights of one sex should be 
granted or withheld solely at the good pleasure of 
the other. A sovereignty is just as complete which 
is exercised in the form of general laws ; that is some 
amelioration of the practical condition, but the prin- 
ciple is just as iniquitous. 

Now, I am utterly opposed to every form of doing 
good to people against their will. I am opposed to 
every sort of divine right, whether of a king or 
an aristocracy, of a single race, or of a single sex. If 
woman did not suffer from this absence of political 
power it would be the only instance in history where 
a class deprived of political rights have not been the 
worse for this disability. In the progress of civiliza- 
tion, from despotism to constitutional government, 
one class after another, one race after another, found 
that some share in the government was necessary 
for the protection of their rights. The barons wrested 
it from King John, the wealthy burghers in parlia- 
ment acquired the right to share with the barons the 
power to make the laws. Gradually, through the 
various strata of society filtered this divine right, 
this right of sovereignty, this right of suffrage, until 
at last it has been extended even to the poorest. So 
in America; first it was the property qualification, 
then it was the race qualification. Step by step has 
the franchise been extorted from its exclusive pos- 
sessors, until now it embraces practically the entire 
human family of the male sex; and if the principles 
upon which these advances have been made are true, 
the movement cannot stop here. 

It is wrong in principle to say to our sisters what 
avenues of activity and employment shall be open to 
them and what shall be barred. It is just as wrong 
to close the single gate of political preferment as it 
would be to shut her out from any other lawful occu- 
pation. By what argument can you justify itand defend 
your own political liberty? By what argument can you 
defend your own suffrage as a right and not concede 
an equalrighttoher? A just man ought to accord to 
every other human being, even his own wife, the 
rights which he demands himself. 

I was much amused at the recent colloquy be- 
tween Mrs. Stanton and the chairman of the Con- 











gressional committee, when he asked her whether 
woman would not lose much of the refining influ- 
ences that now bless our race if political opportuni- 
ties were thrown open to her. What? Lose refin- 
ing influences because the field of her opportunity is 
widened? If that be true, the Turk is a great deal 
more logical than the American. There we have the 
refining influences of the seclusion of the seraglio, 
the true household sphere. There we find woman so 
preserved, not only from the rude gaze of men, not 
only from the degrading commerce of the world, but 
even from the kisses of the sun upon her lily face. 
If her sphere be indeed always to stay at home to 
look after children, whether she have any children 
or not, the customs of our oriental brothers are ad- 
mirably calculated to accomplish this result. How 
desperately the refining influences of the sexes were 
sacrificed when the doors of church and college, of 
Sunday-school and hospital were thrown open to her, 
and the defiling touch of the thousand occupations 
in which even now, according to our perverted no- 
tions, she can honorably engage. Has it never oc- 
curred to the men who would fasten her to the cra- 
dle by statute that every one of these encroachments 
upon woman’s sphere has made her a better mother 
and a better wife; that the children whom she 
trains and the husband whose helpmate she is, is the 
better and nobler man for them ; and if that be true 
when so many steps are taken toward her complete 
emancipation, why fear to add the final one, the last, 
and say that in this thing as in all others, the condi- 
tion of the largest liberty is the condition of the high- 
est development? Butsome of our statesmen to-day, 
who have outgrown Mr. Jefferson and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, who do not believe that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny, or the gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the consent of 
more than half of the governed, these men say that 
suffrage is no right, but a privilege conferred upon a 
certain body of people for the best good of the state. 
Who conferred it? Who had the right to? Who 
has the divine authority to withhold it from 
another? To what higher power, what court of last 
resort can we appeal? Who must pass upon the 
qualifications? Sovereignty resides somewhere. 
We say that its ultimate abode is among the entire 
body of the people, rich and poor, black and white, 
male and female; that to assert anything different 
from this is simply to declare the law of the strong- 
est. Some of the statesmen of this day have not hesi- 
tated to take this ground, which is, indeed, the last 
refuge of the opponent of woman suffrage. Women 
must not vote because they do not fight. It was the 
old German maxim nur der Werhafle war frei, der wer- 
lose unfrei. But if women are to be excluded on such 
a ground, then why not the aged, the infirm, the 
crippled ; and if men who cannot fight are to be left 
out, with still greater reason should those who can 
and will not. The army then should cast the suffrage, 
and the elections of the pretorian guard in the de- 
clining days of the Roman commonwealth, when 
they put up the imperial purple to the highest bid- 
der, and old Didius Julianus carried away the prize ; 
this form of Government is the perfect model upon 
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which ourinstitutionsought to repose. The Kaffir who 
buys his wife and kills her when he likes, saying “ I 
have bought her once for all and she is mine,” this 
man only carries out to its Jogical consequences the 
monstrous doctrine that force is after all the just basis 
of all human government. 

Let us ask ourselves how we would like to be 
disfranchised, and from the answer let us determine 
whether we have the right to refuse suffrage to any 
woman who asks it. “ But,” say you, “woman is 
already adequately represented.” She does not form 
a separate class. She has no interests different from 
those of her husband, brother, or her father. These 
arguments have been used even by so eminent an 
authority as John Bright. Is it indeed a fact? 
Wherever woman owns property which she would 
relieve from unjust taxation; wherever she has a 
son whom she would preserve from the temptations 
of intemperance, or a daughter from the enticements 
of a libertine, or a husband from the conscriptions of 
war, she has a separate interest which she is entitled 
to protect.” ‘“ But she can control legislation by her 
influence.” If it were proposed to take away our 
right to vote, would we think it a satisfactory answer 
that our influence would still remain? If she has 
influence, she is entitled to that and her vote too. 
You have noright to burn down a man’s house be- 
cause you leave him his lot. “But woman does not 
want suffrage.” How do youknow? Did you give 
her an opportunity of saying so? Wherever the 
right has been accorded it has been exercised, and 
the best proof of her wishes is the actual use which 
she makes of the ballot when she has it. But it 
makes no difference whether all women want to vote 
or whether most women want to vote, so long as 
there is one woman who insists upon this simple 
right, and the justice of America can not afford to 
deny it. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHARITY. 

Ar different times, of late, 1 have been impressed and 
interested in the view of the excellency and beauty 
of true charity which the Scriptures of truth testify 
is the bond of perfectness, which thinketh no evil, is 
not easily provoked: but suffereth long and is kind. 
It envieth not, vaunteth not itself, but endureth and 
hopeth all things, and without these heaven-born 
virtues all profession is as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal. 

This kind of charity so fully represented in the 
13th chapter of I. Corinthians may be considered the 
love of the heavenly Father,—for God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God 
in him ; and they whose hearts are imbued with it 
coming from the source and fountain of everlasting 
love, breathe forth the anthem of glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace good-will toward men, 
and are careful to observe the Christian duty of doing 
unto others as they would others should do unto 
them. This most righteous and holy example isa 
light not to be hid under a bushel, but put on a can- 
dle-stick to give light to those around, according to 
the injunction: “ Let your lightsoshine before men, 
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that they may see your good works and glorify our 
Father which is in heaven.” 

O that mankind would more and more individu- 
ally come under the influence of the Divine Spirit 
and accept the tender and loving invitation of the 
blessed Master. 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls, for my yoke is easy and my burden 
light.” Repecca PRIcE. 
Upper X Roads, Maryland. 
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AS A LEARNER. 


Ir one could always hold one’s self in the attitude of a 
learner and grasp and assimilate all passing knowl- 
edge, how wise one might become! All through life, 
in things both great and small, there is a continual 
unfolding that points to the knowledge and great- 
ness of that Power that is beyond ourselves, while at 
the same time it is impressed upon us that we are 
fashioned in the image of that Power. 
we gain knowledge? 


But how can 
By holding self in abeyance, 
and at the same time assuming the position of receiv- 
ing what the world of nature has to impart. In the 
realm of plant life how tempting the field from which 
to learn, if only eyes and mind are receptive. In 
In ani- 
mal life how almost overwhelming the field from 
which we may draw. Then of man in his social de- 
velopment, as mind touches mind how infinite the 
variety! From the most humble to the greatest, 
lessons can be learned. Lessons of all kinds from 
the simplest things pertaining to creaturely comfort, 
to the highest moral and spiritual truths. Only the 


the mineral world how vast the resources. 


mind must be in a condition to receive. 

We well remember a lesson learned from an illit- 
erate colored woman, plying her humble trade of a 
laundress. When she was urged to spend less of 
time and strength on the unimportant pieces of her 
work, her reply was, “I never slight even my own 
poor little wash at home, lest sometime I might be 
do all 
well, missus,” with an emphasis on the all that con- 


tempted to slight some customer’s work. I 


veyed a lesson in honest work never to be forgotten. 


Here was the same thought in humble garb, that 
Longfellow so beautifully conveys in his Builders— 
“ Let us do our work so well, 
Both the unseen and the seen, 
Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 

But how can we best be learners? By just ad- 
mitting to ourselves that we have need of knowledge, 
and then bumbling ourselves to the attitude of a dis- 
ciple. Next by cultivating a consciousness that we 
can learn, and are never beyond the age for it. How 
many a good business man owes his success to the 
lessons all along through life that he was not too 
proud to learn and which he turned to good account. 
And on the other band how many defeats have been 
experienced by the assumption that all necessary 
knowledge had been acquired and the attitude of 
need was withdrawn, supplanted by “I am sufficient 
unto myself.” And not only in temporal things has 
this last position led to loss. In the moral world it 
has caused many a departure that has engulfed both 
the individual and his friends in life-long sorrow and 
suffering. Never while life lasts are we safe apart 
from the position of watchfulness, to hold or to gain 
lessons of moral worth. For every day unfolds new 
experience, fresh tests for the wisdom already pos- 
sessed, new channels into which we must learn to 
steer. And the higher the attainment in worldly po- 
sition the greater the need for wise judgment to meet 
the demands imposed. 

Approaching the domain of the spirit, who 
amongst us can claim to be other than a learner? 
Here we have all need to sit at the feet of the Master 
who found occasion so reverently to utter the touch- 
ing words: “ I thank thee, O Fatber, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the 
wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes.” Thus giving to all classes of people who have 
come and may yet come to know of his teachings, the 
comforting assurance that knowledge of the things 
pertaining to God is not withheld from the poor in 
the wisdom of this world, but that all can learn of 
Christ and have “ rest unto your souls.” Not that 
any cannot come into possession of that “ knowledge 
which is of most worth,” but that Jesus, tried to the 
utmost with the sinfulness of those counted great and 
wise, was led to thus forcibly pronounce against them 
in favor of his simple, upright followers ; conveying 
to us this great lesson, that all learning must have 
for its accompaniment the integrity and righteous- 
ness becoming those who profess to be disciples of 
Jesus; and such should ever be in the attitude of 
learners desirous always of fresh revelations of the 
Divine will. 
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MARRIAGES. 

BURROUGHS—SMITH.—In Philadelphia, First month 
23d, 1890, in the presence of Mayor Fitler, by Friends’ cer- 
emony, Benjamin B. Burroughs and Elma B. Smith, both 
of Bucks county, Pa. 


COMLY—RICHARDSON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in Middletown township, Bucks county, 
Pa., First month 23d, 1890, according to the order of the 
Society of Friends, Newton M. Comly, of Byberry, and Mar- 
garet, daughter of Jeseph and Hannah G. Richardson. 


DEATHS. 


HAINES.—At the residence of his son, George T. Haines, 
in Haddonfield, N. J., on the 15th of Second month, 1890, 
John Haines, in the 85th year of his age. A member (by 
convincement), for over sixty years, and an esteemed Elder 
of Chester Monthly Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J. 

HAYHURST.—At the residence of Mark Palmer Rich, 
near Woodbourne, Bucks county, Pa., Second month 2ist, 
1890, Mary E. Hayhurst, aged 47 years, formerly of Cata- 
wissa, Pa. 

LUCAS.—At her residence, 7 Charlotte street, Bedford 
Square, London, Second month 4th, 1890, Margaret Bright 
Lucas, widow of Samuel Lucas, aged 71 years; a member 
of the Society of Friends, and a sister of the late John 
Bright. Early in life she took great interest in the cause 
of temperance and became a total abstainer at the age of 
sixteen. Other social questions, and especially those aftect- 
ing women, found in her an earnest advocate. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Second month 18th, 1890, near Marlton, 
N. J., John 8S. Lippincott, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 74 
years. 

MILLER.—Second month 12th, 1890, at her residence, 
Media, Pa., Sarah L. Miller, aged 86 years. 

PLUMMER.—In Chicago, Second month 16th, 1890, of 
tubercular meningitis, Janet, only child of John T. and 
Annie M. Plummer, aged 2 years and 8 months. 

STOCK DALE.—Second month 20th, 1890, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Abel F. Stockdale, in his 90th year; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

VAIL.—Second month 5th, 1890, at the residence of his 
nephew, John D. Furnas, at Waynesville, Ohio, Henry S. 
Vail, in his 89th year, formerly of Plainfield, N. J.; a 
member of Plainfield and Rahway Monthly Meeting. 

VARNEY.—Second month 10th, 1890, at her residence 
in Buffalo, Eliza Varney, aged 73 years, 5 months. 

WALTERS.—At the home of her sister, Elizabeth Gregg, 
near Philomont, Va., on the 14th of Second month, 1890, 
Mary N. Walters, in the 58th year of her age, after many 
months of affliction, which she bore with Christian fortitude. 

She possessed a highly gifted mind, and spent much of 
her early life in the instruction of the young. 


things which lay nearest her heart, the goodness and mercy 
of God. She often told how He had led her to the light 


through many trials and afflictions, through which it had | 


been her lot to pass. = 
WILSON.—Second month 15th, 1890, Rachel C., widow 

of Amos Wilson, of Philadelphia, in her 83d year. 
WILSON.—In Philadelphia, Second month 19th, 1890, 


Lizzie Lukens, eldest daughter of Edwin and Louisa R. | 


Wilson, in her 19th year. 

WILSON.—In Philadelphia, 2515 Sharswood street, Sec- 
ond month 2ist, 1890, Pauline E., eldest daughter of 
Charles M. and Susan C. Wilson, in the 15th year of her 
age. 


Naturally | 
of a retiring disposition,she loved to dwell upon those | 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 10. 
THIRD Monts 9, 1890. 
THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 
GOLDEN TeExT.—Who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth 
all thy diseases.—Ps. 103 : 3. 
Read Luke 4: 33-44. 
Tue occurrences which form our study for to-day 
took place in Capernaum, which, as we have before 
found, was situated on the Sea of Tiberias, called also 
the Sea of Galilee. Jesus comes now before us as a 
healer of the diseases with which the people were 
afflicted, and which, doubtless, were very similar to 
what are found amongst the eastern nations at this 
time. Every unexplained affection, of mind espe- 
cially, was charged to the evil one who was regarded 
as a personality, and ever going about seeking whom 
he might destroy. This thought of an evil one still 
prevails to a very great extent in the minds of man- 
kind in all parts of the world, and many religious 
creeds testify to a belief in a personal Satan. Friends 
have never held this belief; they have recognized 
the principle of wrong and evil as being antagonistic 
to what is good and leads us to God, but as having 
no power over the soul while it is living in obedience 
to the will of God, and as being without any means 
of inflicting disease or bodily injury of any kind. 


| They have accepted the great query of Peter, “ And 


who is he that will harm you if you be followers of 
that which is good?” Pet.3: 13,—and in conform- 
ing their lives to what is true and good have had 
little to fear, except what they find within them- 
selves of human weakness, and the selfish desires 
that, unless guarded against, will rise into ascend- 
ency. 

A spirit of an unclean devil, We do not know what 
is here meant, but possibly it was some malady of 
the mind that led the poor afflicted creature to say 
or do unclean things,—that made his presence dis- 
gusting. In those times there were no homes, or 
hospitals, or asylums for any form of disease, and a 


| mind that had become unbalanced was hopelessly 


abandoned to its fate. It was common for those so 
afflicted to stand in the highways, or on the steps of 
the temple or of the synagogues, and solicit alms. 

Jesus rebuked him. Here we are brought to see 
what the forty days in the wilderness had done for 
Jesus. In that retirement he won a victory over 
every selfish desire, and brought his entire manhood 
under the divine control, through power of resisting 
the attacks of the enemy of souls; and because of the 
fullness of the holy Spirit he could discern the condi- 
tions of those who came to him to be healed of their 
maladies. He wasthe great Physician, administering 
to the afflictions of the body, and to the sorrows and 
sufferings of the soul. 

And when it was day, etc. This indicates that Je- 
sus continued his ministrations through the evening, 
and remained over night, probably in the house of 
Simon. Here again we find him seeking the solitude 
of a desert place, and we may draw a lesson valua- 
ble to our own lives therefrom. If this holy Son of 


the Highest needed the quiet and retirement of a 
place of solitude that he might gather strength for 
the work before him, how much more necessary is it 
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for us, who are not so endued with the Power from 
on high, frequently to step aside from the busy 
throng, that in the repose and stillness of self we 
may draw fresh supplies from the Fountain of all 
spiritual strength. 

And he preached in the synagogues of Galilee. There 
was a freedom in the synagogue worship that ad- 
mitted of this ministry of Jesus wherever he went. 
The lesson for the day, and whatever was in the reg- 
ular order of service, occupied the first part of the 
time; after that was over, any one who bad a sub- 
ject to lay before the people was at liberty to present 
it. Discussions sometimes arose, and occasions are 
recorded of serious disturbances arising through this 
practice. 


It is recorded of Jesus that “ he went about doing 
good.” His followers in the present day may find 
the same work todo. The poor are with us always. 
The sorrowful and suffering are about us now, as in 
the old times. It is not always in our power to heal 
their afflictions, but we can always lighten their suf- 
ferings by deeds of kindness and cheering words. 
Perhaps by our sympathy we may turn their thoughts 
from their sufferings to something deeper and better, 
to the power and goodness of God. Cannot we call 
such persons healed when they can forget their phy- 
sical suffering, to rejoice in gratitude and love for the 
privileges given them ? 

When our own feelings have been hurt, the 
wounded spirit will heal more quickly if we, with a 
forgiving heart, return, when opportunity offers 
“ Good for evil.” Our very effort to do what is right 
will bring to us a certain cure. 

The deep sorrows of this life our Heavenly 
Father’s love alone can heal, He has mercifully 
provided that Time shall dull our agony, and habit 
makes endurance possible, while in our heart he 
brings us to a realization that “God doeth all things 
well.” 

To turn from our sorrows to think of those of oth- 
ers, to cease our repinings to work for others, to 
raise our prayers to God to send peace to others, 
will all tend to heal our own hearts, and make us 
realize that “He healeth the broken in heart, and 
bindeth up their wounds.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We must not be misled by the title of our lesson. 
Our Heavenly Father will not now, any more than 
in the earlier history of his dealing with his children, 
give his glory to another. (Isa. 42: 8.) For he made 
us and “ knoweth our frame,” and while the Beloved 
Son, through the fullness of the Divine spirit with 
which he was endued, could minister to the afflic- 
tious of those to whom he came, the Great Physician 
who forgiveth all our iniquities, who healeth all our 
diseases, ever remains to be Him to whom this be- 
loved Son taught his disciples toaddress their prayers, 
as “Our Father who art in Heaven.” 

In this, and similar lessons which record the testi- 
mony concerning the wonderful things that Jesus 
performed among the needy, the sick, and those af- 
flicted with the various maladies then so imperfectly 
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understood, we must bear in mind that these accounts 
were written by men who may, or may not have 
been present on the occasion specified. We have 
every reason to believe that those who wrote, as well 
as those who were“ eye witnesses ” of the occurrences 
were sincere, and fully believed what they recorded. 
But we must not be hasty in our judgment in this 
age of so much greater knowledge concerning the 
various maladies that afflict the human race. And it 
is of the highest importance in this inquiry that we 
take Jesus’s own testimony which must, in all the in- 
vestigations that are made, be of more value than 
any which is given by another, remembering that 
what he said of himself comes to us by the hand of 
those who listened to the words that fell from his 
own lips, and it ought to be of great help in under- 
standing the miraculous power his biographers claim 
for him. One of these, he of whom it is written, 
“The disciple whom Jesus loved,” records a most 
tender and comforting occasion, perhaps the very last 
that Jesus and his faithful disciples had together. 

He had exhorted them not to be troubled,—had 
assured them of his nearness to the Heavenly Father, 
and of the love he bore them,—he had said he must 
leave them, and the impressive,lesson he would 
teach them was that he was going to his and their 
Father. They must believe this, and believe also 
that it is because the Father dwelleth in him,—that 
is, because the spirit of the Fatner rules in and con- 
trols him, that he has been able to do all they have 
witnessed for the benefit of the needy and suffering, 
adding,—and here is where the emphasis belongs,— 
adding this,—* He that believeth on me,” the works 
that I do shall he do, and greater works than these 
shall he do because I go to my Father.” 

With this explanation from the Beloved Son him- 
self, we may safely leave the whole subject, being as- 
sured from his own lips that what he was doing for 
the poor, the forsaken, and the afflicted, they who 
believed his message and followed its precepts, might 
also do even “ greater things than these shall ye do, 
because I go to the Father.” These greater things are 
ours to-day, and they are greater, because the oppor- 
tunities have widened, and our knowledge of human 
needs is enlarged. Let each be faithful to the gospel 
message. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

EASTON AND SARATOGA, AND DUANESBURGH 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Easton, N. Y., on the 12th and 13th of Second month. 
Having visited friends at Saratoga, and been privi- 
leged to attend that meeting on First-day, we started 
on Third-day in company with a friend to attend the 
Quarterly Meeting. Stopping at North Easton, we 
enjoyed the sweet social intercourse and hospitable 
entertainment of dear friends there, until Fourth- 
day, when we gathered with others at Eastou meet- 
ing-house. The meeting was not large, but composed 
mostly of Friends and Friendly people. In the early 
part of the assembly Philip Dorland bore a lively 
testimony to the importance of ready obedience to 
known calls of duty, and the suffering that disobedi- 
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ence brings to the awakened mind. He was followed 
by two other Friends, whose testimonies bore some- 
what upon the part which Friends must take in the 
great moral reforms of the day, closing with the 
thought, that if we each do our part, as we see it 
right to do, we can safely leave the result in our 
Father’s hand. 

The business of the Quarterly Meeting was con- 
ducted in joint session; the answers to the queries 
were mostly satisfactery. In the closing minute 
there were words of grateful sympathy and kind en- 
couragement for visiting Friends. 

On Fifth-day there was a large attendance of those 
not in membership with us, and much expression of 
regret that a ministering Friend was detained by 
sickness. The testimonies given were cheering and 
encouraging, and the thought expressed that if we 
have the presence of the blessed Master in our midst 
we have little need of help from man. The young 
people were kindly advised that an early dedication 
of heart and life were called for at their hands, and 
the desire expressed that they might come forward 
in the work and service of our beloved Society. The 
meeting closed under a sweet influence of love, and 
the warm pressure of the hand, and the kindly greet- 
ing of friends will long be remembered. 

Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting, held at Albany, 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th of Second month, was as 
large as usual at this time of year. The meeting of 
Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day was small on 
account of sickness and the infirmities of age, but 
full of deep and abiding interest. We enjoyed at 
this time the company of our dear friends Isaac Wil- 
son and wife. The answering of the queries called 
forth from Isaac a short but stirring testimony to the 
effect that a true, faithful, and spiritual Eldership 
may be the means of calling forth, (through Divine 
assistance), a living minisiry,and strongly urging to 
individual faithfulness and also watchfulness over 
heart and life. 

On First-day morning the gathering was large and 
closely attentive. Our valued friend Robert 8. Havi- 
land being now with us, opened a short exercise, 
showing the enjoyment as well as the value of a right 
preparation of heart for true worship. Isaac Wilson fol- 
lowed with the words, “ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions; if it were not so I would have told you.” 
He dwelt largely upon the thought that these man- 
sions are all ready for our occupancy even here in 
this life. If our spirits are in harmony with the Di- 
vine Spirit we are dwelling already in the Father’s 
House, and these mansions are the different attain- 
ments and conditions of soul-life both here and here- 
after. But it lies within the scope of our choice to 
inhabit these mansions of bliss, or to wholly turn 
aside from them, as Jesus himself declared, “the 
prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in 
me.” The sermon throughout, so full of feeling and 
pathos, awoke a deep reverential feeling, and was fit- 
ingly followed at the close by fervent supplication. 

On First-day evening a parlor meeting was held, 
when an invitation was extended to all present, and 
full liberty given for expression of feeling and com- 
parison of views. Although the response was not 


general, there were several short but impressive tes- 
timonies, showing that there was life and spirituality 
in the meeting. On Second-day the meeting was 
smaller, being confined more nearly to our own mem- 
bership. The lines of thought presented by both of 
our ministering Friends were bearing upon the state 
of society and the different duties and responsibil- 
ities resting upon us; claiming to stand as we do 
upon the highest ground it is possible for societies or 
individuals to attain unto. 

The business of the meeting being nearly com- 
pleted, our friend J. W. again felt called upon to 
plead for the answering of our Queries in their true 
spiritual sense,—not merely according to the truth of 
the letter therein contained. His exhortation was 
marked with deep tenderness of feeling, and the bap- 
tizing power of the Holy Spirit remained with us 
after the closing minute was read. 

M. J. H. 


FURTHER MEETINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Kditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


During the recent visit of John J. Cornell, parlor- 
meetings were held almost every evening for two 
weeks, at private residences in different parts of New 
York and Brooklyn, under the care of a committee 
appointed by the Quarterly Meeting, John having 
expressed a concern that such meetings should be 
held. At these gatherings he gave reasons for the 
customs and practices of Friends, and explained 
some of their distinctive doctrinal principles. At 
each meeting one or more topics were considered, 
and, while controversy was avoided, questions were 
freely asked by inquiring minds, and were clearly 
and satisfactorily answered by him. These meetings 
were largely attended by both old and young. 

It was felt that the ministerial work of our friend 
had borne good fruit by awakening anew a lively in- 
terest in the principles of our Society. In order that 
this interest should not slumber it was decided to 
hold a series of social Parlor-meetings somewhat 
similar in character to those already held. It was 
thought best to meet in the Library Room adjoining 
the meeting-house, so that every one would feel quite 
free to attend. The first one convened on the even- 
ing of the 21st inst. 


Those attending met early, bringing material for 
supper with them, which was placed on the long 
tables in the dining-room. The seats at the tables 
were soon filled with Friends engaged in cheerful 
conversation and eating their evening meal. At 
8 o’clock all were gathered in the Library Room, and 
after a brief period of silence one of the elders opened 
the meeting, stating that it was desirable that all 
should feel that they were there on an equality ; that 
each one should feel perfectly free to express what- 
ever thought he or she might have in regard to the 
subject under consideration. Another member in- 
troduced the subject : “The Culture of the Spiritual 
Nature,” and spoke for about half an hour without 
exhausting the topic. A comparison was made be- 
tween the education of the physical and mental 
natures of the human being and the culture of the 
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spiritual nature. The consideration of the subject 
was continued by brief remarks from others, several 
of the younger Friends of both sexes taking an earn- 
est and thoughtful part in the speaking. 

The interest shown was evidently sincere, and we 
feel that there is good reason for encouragement as 
to the future of the principles of our Society. 

The next meeting of this series is to be held Third 
month 7th. G. 

New York, Second month 24. 


PRESIDENT MAGILL’S LETTERS.—XI. 
FRIENDS IN FRANCE. 
Paris, Second month 13. 
In my last letter the prospect of the Friends’ meet- 
ing in Paris seemed far from encouraging. I feel that 
I ought to give some brief account of what has since 
transpired. On the First-day following the one of 
which I spoke in my last, two persons were present 
instead of one. As usual we recorded our names, 
and during the week they were seen by some other 
Friends, who stopped to see the rooms provided for 
meeting. The next First-day there were six assem- 
bled, of whom Julie Dalencourt, the Friend men- 
tioned in my last, was one, She is a French woman, 
and had a friend with her who was also French. 
The other four were English or Americans. After a 
brief silence Julie Dalencourt appeared in most earn- 
est supplication. A period of half an hour of silence 
followed, when she read a passage from the Old Tes- 
tament, and closing her book gave some words of ex- 
planation. After another brief period of silence she 
again appeared in supplication; and soon after the 
meeting was closed. On the following First-day 
twelve Friends were assembled at the appointed 
hour. The meeting was surely a highly favored one. 
Evidence was not wanting that we were rightly gath- 
ered. Several appeared in supplication after a con- 
siderable time spent in silence, and also words of en- 
couragement, of earnest counsel and exhortation, 
were uttered by several more. Somespoke in French, 
some in English; all speaking in the language in 
which they were born, and all following and under- 
standing the rest. It almost seemed like a Pente- 
costal season. I am sure that, on separating, the 
language of every heart present must have been: 
“Tt is indeed good for us that we have been here.” 
After the meeting closed there were cordial greetings 
of friends from the three countries,—France, Eng- 
land, and America,—and with such friends around 
us we could not feel that we were strangers in a 
strange land. We seemed to linger long together be- 
fore separating to go to our different homes. Before 
doing so, we all again signed the book, and resolved 
to do all in our power to keep up the meeting. 

There is a settlement of Friends in Southern 
France, in and near the City of Nimes. There are 
three small meetings there, and I would counsel 
Friends who may be going through, on their way to 
Nice or Italy, to stop and meet with them if possible. 
I will give the address of one member of each of the 
three meetings, as they have been given to me. Per- 
haps, in these days of general travel, they may meet 
the eyes of some who would be glad to avail them- 
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selves of the opportunity to visit them. They may 
surely be said to be “isolated Friends” in a most 
emphatic sense. In one of the meetings they are at 
present deeply grieved over their great loss caused by 
the recent removal of a large family of their number 
to California. The addresses are as follows, and let- 
ters of sympathy and encouragement will reach them 
if thus addressed : 

Josiah Paradon, 80, Boulevard viaduc, Nimes, 
Pays de Gard, France. 

Marie Bernard, Congenies, Pays de Gard, France. 

Clement Brun, Fontenays, Pays de Gard, France. 

The above are the three places at which the meet- 
ings are held. But I think that I hear some one gay, 
these are not our Friends, but those of another 
branch. I am sure that if such person had been 
present at our good meeting here, no such enquiry 
would have arisen inthe mind. Weall have enough 
that is common to all to make us rest satisfied with 
that without raising theological questions or entering 
upon debatable ground. Let us, then, with regard to 
them all, in France, in England, in Canada, in the 
United States, everywhere, say if they are Friends— 
they are our Friends, and as such we will greet them 
and regard them wherever they may be found. 

I deeply regretted that an attack of the prevailing 
influenza prevented our attending the meeting here 
on the following First-day. 


Epwarp H. MaaILu. 


THE QUESTION OF LICENSE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue following article, written for the Journal of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., (from which it is taken), presents 
a phase of the temperance question that should be 
carefully considered by those who are advocating any 
system of licensing the liquor traffic. I have no de- 
sire to encourage any pessimistic view, but it will 
probably be admitted by all that the sanction given 
to negro slavery by members of professed Christian 
churches in the North was one of the most potent 
influences which emboldened the defenders of that 
institution to take up arms against our National Gov- 
ernment. 


Jesse H. GRIFFEN. 
Yorktown, N. Y., Second month 3. 


“In the Journal of November 28th I presented an 
article charging the responsibility for the liquor traf- 
fic in our land to that portion of our citizens known 
as the better class, and styled by themselves, ‘ good 
temperance people ;’ and of whom the majority are 
church members. I did what I could to get the 
charge refuted or explained, but without avail. Si- 
lence is the only answer, therefore Iam compelled to 
assume that by our silence we plead guilty of the 
charge. Silence on this point is an admission that 
the church is the bulwark of the liquor traffic in the 
temperance reform to-day, as it was the bulwark of 
slavery in that reform a generation ago. Why do we 
persist in not learning lessons by the sad experi- 
ences,—the mistakes,—of our fathers ? Why is it that 
we persist in proving every wrong way to be wrong, 
before we are willing to try the right way? Is it not 
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evident without proof, that every wrong method 
must necessarily result in failure? Why do we 
doubt that the only way to secure the best results is 
by acting in harmony with eternal right and truth? 
What is the matter with the church when the great 
mass of its membership are pursuing this faithless 
course? What does the church teach, if it does not 
teach faith in the right, and nothing but the right, 
and action in harmony with that faith on election 
day as well as Other days. ‘The liquor traffic can 
not be legalized without sin.’ 

“* License, High or Low, is vicious as a principle 
and powerless as a remedy.’ Of course it is, for 
wrong is never the producer of right; and yet the 
Church goes to the polls twice a year and votes for 
license. A generation ago our fathers pursued the 
same course toward slavery. From 1840 to 1860 the 
great majority of them went to the polls year after 
year and voted a ballot which meant compromise, 
permission, protection, perpetuation, legalization, for 
slavery. The result was perfectly natural. The in- 
fant and unorganized slave power of 1840, which 
could have been crushed by honest ballots, grew by 
1860 to a giant organization which demanded bullets 
for its overthrow, and nearly divided the nation in 
the struggle. I declare without the fear of successful 
contradiction, that the war was the direct and logical 
result of the faithlessness of the Church for the 
twenty years preceding that calamity, in its duty to 
teach Christianity, and of the faithlessness of the 
better class of people to vote their real convictions at 
the polls. For then, as now, the majority of the 
church membership really believed that slavery was 
wrong, and that the nation could not long endure 
and carry the burden of that wrong, or according to 
the popular expression of that day, ‘ half slave and 
half free.’ And the same condition exists to-day ; a 
majority of the church membership really believe 
that the liquor traffic in our land is a menacing 
wrong, and that the nation can not long exist half 
drunk and half sober. But we, like our fathers, are 
afraid to vote our real convictions quite yet, fearing 
that now is not the acceptable time, and that to vote 
for right now will resultin wrong. And if ever there 
is bloodshed over the settlement of this question, it 
will be because the mass of the people are signifying 
by their votes their sanction to the protection and 
legalization of the liquor traffic, and are directly en- 
couraging the investment of millions of foreign 
capital in the business. By and by, when we have 
proven to our entire satisfaction that wrong methods 
will not work out right results, and declare as we 
must, that the traffic is an outlaw, and our neighbor 
across the water asks for those hundreds of millions 
of capital which our just, though belated, decision 
will have rendered practically valueless, what do you 
think we will do about it? Pay it? If not, fight? 

“And it will not be the little fish story that we 
have been listening to recently, either. If there is 
war, it will be because we, who know that license is 
wrong, and that license is the foundation of the 
liquor power, have been voting for that wrong, and 
have so magnified and intrenched it, that nothing 
but the spilling of blood can settle the account. 








There may be time yet to stay the retributive 


justice of war, if we promptly ‘ cease to do evil and 


learn to do well.’ Years have been wasted in com- 
promise and procrastination. It is said the Lord is 


slow to anger, but vengeance will not wait forever. 


Verily, ‘The mills of God grind slowly, but they 


grind exceeding fine,’” 


JONATHAN C, PIERCE. 


A SUGGESTION TO FRIENDS MOVING 
WEST. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In looking over the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of 
the 12th inst., I see a short extract from a Friend in 
Kansas, and it put me to thinking of our loneliness 
in our scattered state, those of us that were brought 
up in the way of attending meetings of Friends twice 


a week. We did not fully appreciate it then. But if 


we mind the Light, are we not as a lump to leaven 
the whole, or distribute by our teachings the views 
of Friends, the work that we as a people are commis- 
sioned to do? Now why not, we that are scattered 
through the West, and Kansas in particular, make 
our places of residence known to Friends in the 
East, so that when a family of Friends wishes to 
move West they can open up a correspondence with 
some of us, or all of us, and they then can locate near 
some other Friend as it suits them best, and we will 
soon have good meetings for all? Wecould make 
our place of residence known through the InTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL; it would not cost us much 
apiece, and it would throw a great light and help to 
our Eastern friends. 

Those that have the privilege of attending meet- 
ings regularly do not realize the loss of them as we 
do that are cut off from them. 

Your friend, DANIEL GRIEST. 

Ellis, Kansas. 

THE “ NATIONAL GUARD” LEGISLATION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

We have watched with much anxiety the growth of 
the military spirit in our land for these past 15 years, 
and now, with the developments of the past two 
weeks, it is quite time to remonstrate. 

The National Guard Convention in Washington 
and a bill pending in Congress since, furthering their 
wishes, is a matter of serious moment in the history 
of our country. I would appeal to every man and 
woman in our Society to make this a personal matter, 
and see if we cannot prevail upon all our yearly 
meetings to speak as with one voice against the 
wrong that is beingdone. And not only within our 
own religious fold, but in every neighborhood, let us 
plead for a halt in such a downward course. There 
will be no limit to the demands of this war spirit, 
and when once fortified with law it will be too late to 
remonstrate. If our country has been happy and 
prosperous the past hundred years no one thing has 
contributed more to it than the almost total absence 
of this power. We need not wait for the future to 
predicate anopinon. The history of the past is full of 
light and warning. It has been the curse of all civil- 
ized nations and is no less a curse now. If we as a 
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nation are to follow the footsteps of others in this, it 

was of no value that we lifted the Flag again upon 

Fort Sumpter: we will soon write the history of our 

Republic a failure. Luxens WEBSTER. 
Philadelphia, Second month 22d. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
PRESIDENT MAGILL has been authorized by the Board of 
Managers to purchase in Paris such books for the library 
as he may desire in his department of college work,—that 
of French. 

-The Delphic Literary Society has chosen Willard L. 
Maris, ’90, president. 

—A committee has been appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a joint meeting of the Somerville and Eunomian 
Literary Societies. 

—The apparatus in the Physical Laboratory bas received 
the valuable addition of a French electric arc light, so con- 
structed that its mechanism may be observed and studied. 

Samuel Swain addressed the students in the meeting 
on last First-day. 

—Dr. William C. Day attended the session of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers in Washington on 
Fourth-day of last week. Instructor Williams was present 
at the exercises attendant upon the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore, last Seventh-day. 

The young women’s exhibition in the gymnasium 
took place on Fourth-day. Representations of some of the 
characters of Mrs. Jarley’s wax works were given. Anad- 
mission fee was charge, by which a neat sum was realized, 
which will be applied to a fund for a new women's gymna- 
sium. 

~The Sigma and Omicron chapters of the Somerville 
Literary Society have elected as their presiding officers, 
Emily Atkinson and Katharine Tyler, ’91, respectively. 

8. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

Tae Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia comes once more 
before its friends with a Donation Day. Third month 5th 
has been decided upon by the managers. In the large in- 
crease of charitable institutions, and the consequent addi- 
tion to the calls upon the benevolent, the list of the sub- 
scribers to the Woman’s Hospital has been seriously dimin- 
ished, while at the same time the number of patients has 
materially increased. 

The Nurse Training School, unsurpassed by any in the 
country, now numbers fifty students, and the work done by 
them is well known throughout this and other States, 

The managers will be at the Hospital to receive dona- 
tions of money, goods of all sorts, and also old muslin and 
linen, on Fourth-day, Third month 5th. 

4.2.2. 


Eacu one has some talent, some preference. Let 
him work in that line, if possible, but, while he cul- 
tivates himself in that, let him at the same time, 
keep such a hold on the other phases of life as shall 
round and make symmetrical his nature. Life is so 
complex that we are not making the most of our- 
selves by working exclusively in one line. Our 
natures are rich and varied. Many sides must be 
brought out before we can attain our fullest develop- 
ment. 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOAT. 


Nort all the streets that London builds 
Can hide the sky and sun, 

Shut out the winds from o’er the fields, 

Or quench the scent the hay-swath yields 
All night, when work is done. 


And here and there an open spot 
Lies bare to light and dark, 
Where grass receives the wanderer hot, 
Where trees are growing, houses not ; 
One is the Regent’s Park. 


Soft creatures with ungentle guides, 
God’s sheep from hill and plain, 
Are gathered here in living tides, 
Lie wearily on woolly sides, 
Or crop the grass amain. 


And from the lane and court and den, 
In ragged skirts and coats, 

Come hither tiny sons of men, 

Wild things, untaught of book or pen, 
The little human goats. 


One hot and cloudless summer day, 
An over-driven sheep 
Had come a long and dusty way ; 
Throbbing with thirst the creature lay, 
A panting woollen heap. 


But help is nearer than we know 
For ills of every name; 
Ragged enough to scare the crow, 
But with a heart to pity woe, 
A quick-eyed urchin came. 


Little knew he of field or fold; 
Yet knew enough: his cap 

Was just the cap for water cold— 

He knew what it could do of old ; 
Itgrents were few, good hap! 


Shaping the brim and crown he went, 
Till crown from brim was deep. 

The water ran from brim and rent; 

Before he came the half was spent— 
The half, it saved the sheep. 


O little goat, born, bred in ill, 
Unwashed, ill-fed, unshorn! 
Thou meet’st the sheep from breezy hill, 
Apostle of thy Saviour’s will 
In London wastes forlorn. 


And let priests say the thing they please, 
My faith, though very dim, 
Thinks He will say who always sees, 
In doing it to one of these 
Thou didst it unto Him. 
—George Macdonald. 
THE WINTER WOODS. 
THINK you the woods hold all their charm 
When summer winds sweep through the leaves, 
And sunbeams open vistas down 
The mossy depths, when babbling brooks 
Sing merrily upon their way 
Past beds of blue forget-me-nots, 
And where the clustering laurel blooms? 
Not so! Come thou, some wintry day, 
Within this sheltered covert where, 
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Through dazzling crust of snow, appear 

The ghosts of vanished flowers,—tall stalks 

Of milkweed, all bedecked with down, 

And feathery spears of golden rod. 

A brown fretwork of countless twigs 

Stands out against the deep blue sky ; 

On listening ears there falls the low, 

Sweet harmony of winds among 

The pines, the twittering song of scores 

Of hardy birds, and now and then 

The voice of chipmunks, each with streak 

Of silver down his red-brown coat. 

No thought of death comes to us here ; 

All speaks of life. And he who haunts 

The winter woods can hear the heart 

Of Nature beat beneath the snow. 
—Virginia Bioren Harrison, in 8. S, Times. 


From The Herald of Peace, (London), Second Month. 
CONTINENTAL RESTRICTIONS ON PEACE 
PROPAGANDISM. 


Wuuzst the English friends of Peace may legitimately 
derive encouragement from their recent endeavors to 
extend their principles in France and Italy, it is 
needful for some of them to be reminded that on the 
European Continent generally, and especially in the 
vast empires of Germany, Austria, and Russia, al- 
most insuperable obstacles to such propagandism are 
effectively imposed by the authorities. 

Some of our French friends have lately remarked 
to this effect: “You have been distributing the 
Peace Society’s literature, by scores and hundreds of 
thousands, in our country : you have met us in Con- 
gresses, in Paris, and you have urged us to promote, 
by every means in our power, the extension of in- 
ternational arbitration and conciliatory diplomacy. 
All this is very good work, and we duly appreciate it. 
But are you doing as much amongst our neighbors, 
the Germans? Does not that intensely military Em- 
pire especially require to be also indoctrinated with 
pacific sentiments ?” 

Now, in the first place, an answer of a character 
more complimentary to France, than to Germany, 
may be made to such intimations as these. For,asa 
matter of fact, there is much more popular freedom 
of action enjoyed by the French people and their 
foreign visitors than by the inhabitants of the great 
nation over the Rhine. The spirit of the Republic 
is more favorable to free discussion, both by tongue 
and press, than is the case under the stern military 
bureaucracy directed by Bismarck from Berlin. In 
France, although the right of public meeting is de- 
cidedly more restricted than in Great Britain, or 
America, or even Italy, yet it exists, to a certain ex- 
tent. Whereas in Germany, no public meeting, on 
any question whatever, may be held without the at- 
tendance and permission of the police; and the lat- 
ter may at any moment break up such a meeting in 
the most arbitrary and despotic manner, and merely 
from their objection to any sentiment uttered which 
may happen to differ from their opinions. It is al- 
most incredible to Englishmen and Americans, when 
they learn the extent to which such an intelligent 
and highly educated nation as the Germans are 
treated by their Government and its police myrmi- 






























dons, as if they were so many dogs, to be kicked and 
driven at will. 

At Berlin, the military bureau is so vigorously re- 
pressive of individual freedom, that even most of 
the University professors and members of the legis- 
lature have become as timorous as children in regard 
to any action, or utterances, which might be deemed 
unacceptable to the Government. Anyone of the 
least intelligent and most subordinate of police offi- 
cials has power to promptly repress the utterances, 
or meetings, of the foremost men in Germany, when- 
ever, in his own view, the sentiments advocated are 
not in unison with the absolutism and militarism of 
Bismarck and the Emperor, 

But besides this direct suppression, there are 
various indirect ways of imposing silence, or dis- 
couraging free speech. For in Germany, the Govern- 
ment is an immense employer of labor. It owns the 
railways, and is also largely concerned in manufac- 
tures. Hence, multitudes of people are dependent 
upon it for their daily occupation and support. The 
vast barracks scattered over the Empire, afford the 
army authorities innumerable opportunities of ex- 
tending patronage and profitable advantages to sub- 
servient local friends, and of withholding these priv- 
ileges from any persons, whether rich or poor, whose 
independent opinions may render them in the slight- 
est degree obnoxious to the powers that be. 

Germany can promptly place three million citizens 
under arms, in active service; and meanwhile, even 
in time of peace, the Government maintains a heavy 
grasp upon their actions and modes of life. Even 
the German Church, with its ministry, is virtually a 
department of the State; and the interests of the 
War Office are held, by the Government, to be para- 
mount even to those of the Church and of Chris- 
tianity, and they are accordingly enforced, as such, 
at the expense of the latter, whenever occasion arises. 
If any association, or committee, ‘is formed in 
Germany, for philanthropic, literary, moral, or other 
progressive objects, its members must all have their 
names enrolled at the nearest police-office, and thus 
are atonce brought under that special “ police-super- 
vision,” which in England is rightly reserved for 
habitual criminals and discharged convicts. 

Sentiments expressive of individual freedom and 
personal responsibility to God alone, in religious or 
moral matters, which in England or America may be 
proclaimed, loud-voiced, from any and every plat- 
form, may only be uttered in Berlin, as with bated 
breath and in whispers, lest theZalmost omnipresent 
and omnipotent police should arrest or denounce the 
speaker. But the State scarcely interferes, if at all 
with immoral license. The grossest vice is tolerated, 
if not positively fostered, by the military régime ; 
but, directly any moral reforms, or pacific progress is 
advocated, then the argus eyes of a most suspicious 
bureaucracy are on the alert immediately ; then, too, 
the soldier, or the policeman, grasps his sword, and 
is in the attitude of attention, and ready to pounce 
on his prey relentlessly. 

The German women are too willingly the slaves 
of this militarism. And the army officers, every- 
where, from the Emperor downwards, discourage es- 
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pecially the idea of the intellectual emancipation of 
women. Even the universities and the professions 
of Germany still withhold from the fair sex those 
honors and privileges of learning which have long 
since been accorded to them in America, England, 
and other countries. It is matter of notoriety that 
the noble aspirations and endeavors of Queen Vic- 
toria’s intelligent daughter, the Empress Frederick, 
were sneered at and effectually counteracted by Bis- 
marck and his associates in the Government. Even 
that illustrious lady’s position and character did not 
protect her from the gross rudeness of vulgar nick- 
names with which sbe was insulted by eminent mil- 
itary and State authorities. 

So long as such a deplorable condition of affairs 
continues to exist in Germany, any free or effective 
Peace propagandism there, whether by natives or by 
foreigners, is an impossibility. Occasional efforts 
may, indeed, be made, as they have been on several 
occasions, both by German and English friends of 
Peace. And, at intervals, by means of vigilantly 
taking advantage of incidental opportunities, more 
will be done in this line. But, until other events 
materially modify the existing sway, in that country, 
of the rule of “blood and iron,” the extension of 
really pacific sentiment must be a matter of patient 
hope, rather than of achieved success. 


THE UNNECESSARY STRAIN OF LIFE. 

[Extract from William D. Howells’s new book, “A Hazard 
of New Fortunes.” Conversation in a home in a New 
York City “ flat,” between Basil and Isabel. The husband 
speaks first. ] 
“No one is sure of finding work ; no one is sure of 
not losing it. I may have my work taken away from 
me at any moment by the caprice, the mood, the in- 
digestion of a man who has not the qualifications of 
knowing whether I do well or ill. At my time of 
life—at every time of life—a man ought to feel that 
if he will keep on doing his duty he shall not suffer 
in himself or in those who are dear to him, except 
through natural causes. 
things are now; and so we go on pushing and pull- 
ing, climbing and crawling, thrusting aside and tram- 
pling underfoot, lying, cheating, and stealing; and 
when we get to the end, covered with blood and dirt 
and sin and shame, and look back over the way we 
have come to a place of our own, or the poorhouse 
which is the only possession we can claim in com- 
mon with our brother-man, I don’t think the retro- 
spect can be pleasing.” 

“I know, I know, ” saidfhis wife. “I think of those 
things too, Basil. Life isn’t what it seems when you 
look forward to it. But I think people would suffer 
less, and wouldn’t have to work so hard, and could 
make reasonable provision for the future, if they 
were not so greedy and foolish.” 

“Ob, without doubt! But we can’t put it all on 
those conditions ; we must put some of the blame on 
character. But conditions make character; and peo- 
ple are greedy and foolish, and wish to have and to 
shine, because having and shining are held upto 
them by civilization as the chief good in life. Weall 
know they are not the chief good, perhaps not good 
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at all; but if some one ventures to say so, all the rest 
of us call him a fraud and a crank, and go moiling 
and toiling on to the palace or the poorhouse. We 
can’t help it. If one were less greedy or less foolish, 
some one else would have and would shine at his ex- 
pense. We don’t moil and toil to ourselves alone. 
The palace or the poorhouse is not merely for our- 
selves but for our children, whom we’ve brought up 
in the superstition that having and shining is the 
chief good. We dare not teach them otherwise for 
fear they may falter in the fight when it comes their 
turn, and the children of others will crowd them out 
of the palace into the poorhouse. If we felt sure 
that honest work shared by all would bring them 
honest food shared by all, some heroic few of us who 
did not wish their children to rise above their fellows 
—though we could not bear to have them fall below 
—might trust them with the truth. But we have no 
such assurance, and so we go on trembling before 
Dry fooses and living in gimcrackeries.” 

“ Basil, Basil! I was always willing to live more 
simple than you. You know I was.” 

“I know you always said so, my dear, but how 
many bell ratchets and speaking tubes would you 
be willing to have at the door below? I remember 
when we were looking for a flat you rejected every 
building that had a bell rachet or a speaking tube, 
and would have nothing to do with any that had 
more than one electric button. You wanted a hall 
boy with electric buttons all over him. I don’t 
blame you. I find such things quite as necessary as 
you do.” 

This last sentence settles the division of the bur- 
den of responsibility of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred homes. 

Who can tell what miracle change of standards 
would work? How much force and vitality would 
be put into actual work were not both depleted in 
the effort to obtain things—lost in the friction that 
wears body and soul in striving after the unobtaina- 
ble! Would not a change in the standards of living 
make life easier for the less heroic? Would it not 
make possible the freedom from anxiety and give 
independence to the employer if he could feel that a 
maintenance of principle would find enthusiastic 
support in the only place where it means support in 
a true sense—within the four walls and under the 
roof which he calls home? Many a man isa slavein 
the worst sense; for his employer owns him body 
and soul, because the shackles that bind him are the 
standards of living, the social ambitions, that control 
the home that his slavery supports.— Christian Union. 


THE hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest ; and the streams 
most sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank : 

Midst the culd, dreary sea-watch, Home’s hearth- 
light, 

Shines round the helmsman plunging through 
the night; 

And still, with inward eye, the traveler sees 

In close, dark, stranger streets, his native trees. 

— Whittier. 





